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Capitol Quotes 





@ SUPREME COURT -- ‘‘The Supreme Court has re- 
cently become the recipient of strong public re- 
proach and, indeed, even abuse.... Most of the... 
Court’s detractors are attempting not only todestroy 
the system of checks and balances, theydesire more 
specifically to see the destruction of the independent 
judiciary.... I have observed that at times Con- 
gressmen can be stampeded by avery vocal minority 
which does not represent the sound thinking of the 
majority, although they are silent.... The present 
Court has refused to back down because of the ad- 
verse criticism. The Court has not hidden its head 
in the sand until things cool down as a few prior 
courts have done.... Several proposals have been 
introduced to place a limit on the terms of Supreme 
Court justices, after which they would be renewable 
at the pleasure of Congress.... Other bills propose 
to remove the appellate jurisdiction of the Court, 
specifically in cases of suspected subversion. It is 
difficult to think of a more dangerous threat to our 
constitutionally limited form of government.... When 
these proposals come up for consideration next 
session, they will be fought at every turn.’’ -- Sen, 
Thomas C, Hennings Jr. (D Mo.) Nov. 7 address. 


@ CIVIL RIGHTS -- “‘The whole problem of race 
relations, integration and civil rights is one which 
requires patience, understanding, and education. No 
law, no court decision without public acceptance will 
ever eliminate all of the evils this law is designed 
to cure, There must be an accompanying change of 
heart among those most affected by the statute. 
And that takes time.... Much valuable help along 
these lines can be supplied by the Civil Rights 
Commission.... In recent days we have heard critic- 
ism of the President for not having appointed these 
members sooner. Unfortunately, much of this com- 
plaining has been politically motivated. But some 
of it is clearly sincere; yet, in my judgment, mis- 
guided.:.. It is my feeling the President is well 
advised to take his time in lining upthe Commission, 
so that he will make sure to get the best people 
possible, and so that those chosen will not be forced 


to begin operations knowing that anything they do will 


later be used against them when they seek Senate 
confirmation.’’ -- Rep. Kenneth B, Keating (R N.Y.) 
Nov. 2 address. 


@ SOUND DOLLARS -- ‘‘The problem...of keeping 
the dollar sound is every bit as important as that of 
rocket research, and perhaps even more important.... 
Recently there have been suggestions that the Fed- 


eral Reserve be required to support Government 
bonds at par and other suggestions, going even 
further, that it abandon its flexible monetary policy, 
I believe it is essential tothe maintenance of a sound 
dollar that these suggestions be dismissed and that 
the independence of the Federal Reserve be main- 
tained.... We cannot permit the current news from 
Russia to serve as an excuse for fiscal irresponsi- 
bility.... In the long run it is...economic strength 
which will provide the ultimate victory over world 
communism.” -- Sen, Wallace F, Bennett (R Utah) 
Nov. 4 address. 


@ PUBLIC LIFE -- ‘‘I have not visited the Pendleton 
Round-Up, Portland Rose Festival and similar events 
since my election to the U.S. Senate.... Politicians 
should not intrude on the children, cow-punchers, 
Indians and tourists for whom these occasions are 
held. It would not make a buckaroo better able to 
lasso a steer if he undertook a pilgrimage to the 
Senate, nor would it make me a better Senator to 
trek to the Round-Up.... Some people in public life 
try to cover up a lack of familiarity with issues by 
exploiting events which properly belong to others.... 
We accept with nonchalance the politician who lacks 
knowledge of legislative matters because he is 
dedicating stadiums or opening turkey shows, The 
immortal Robert Louis Stevenson mourned the fact 
that ‘politics is perhaps the only profession for which 
no preparation is thought necessary.’ The sooner we 
get away from this notion, that much sooner will we 
have the kind of government we expect and yearn 


for.’’ -- Sen. Richard Neuberger (D Ore.) Nov. 11 
newsletter. 
@ SPECIAL SESSION -- ‘‘A special session of the 


Congress is demanded by the urgency of the inter- 
national situation and the very great decisions which 
face the President and the Nation.... Much more is 
needed than a series of generalized ‘pep-talks’ by 
the President. The representatives of our people, 
in the Congress, should be presented,before the 
President leaves to attend the NATO conference... 
with the President’s formal proposals.... I do not 
feel that we can afford to mark time between now 
and the first week of January, when we have had so 
vividly demonstrated to us how many months and 
perhaps years the Soviets have moved out ahead of 
us in certain areas of research, technology and 
production.’’ -- Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) 
Nov. 7 release. 
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WHAT'S IN THE STRATEGIC MATERIALS INVENTORY? 


Formation of a Special Stockpile Advisory Com- 
mittee, announced Oct. 31 by Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation Gordon Gray, has directed attention to the Gov- 
ernment’s stockpile of ‘‘strategic’’ materials. This Fact 
Sheet gives background information on the stockpiling 
program and discusses some of the policy questions fac- 
ing the advisory committee and, ultimately, Congress. 


Three Stockpiles 


The so-called Government stockpile actually consists 
of three separate, major stockpiles and avariety of minor 
stockpiles, each with its own authorizing legislation. The 
three major stockpiles are: 

@ STRATEGIC STOCKPILE -- Largest of the three 
stockpiles, it contains 73 materials determined to be of 
critical necessity to the United States in time of emer- 
gency. This ‘stockpile was created by the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act of 1946 (PL 520, 79th 
Congress). (1946 Almanac, p. 518) The primary purpose 
of this Act was to accumulate supplies of strategic ma- 
terials ‘‘to decrease and prevent wherever possible a 
dangerous and costly dependence...upon foreign nations.”’ 
The value of goods in the Strategic Stockpile, as of Sept. 
30, 1957, was $6,043,279,546. 

® DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT INVENTORY -- Con- 
tains materials -- some of strategic value, others not -- 
acquired by the Government under the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 (PL 774, 81st Congress) and the Domestic 
Minerals Program Extension Act of 1953 (PL 206, 83rd 
Congress). (1950 Almanac, p. 624; 1953 Almanac, p. 415) 
The primary purpose of these laws was to expand the 
defense production base by authorizing Government loans 
for the expansion of private facilities and Government 
commitments to buy raw materials for defense use, 
stockpiling or resale. The value of goods in the Defense 
Production Inventory, as of Sept. 30, 1957, was 
$743,313,213. 

@ SUPPLEMENTAL STOCKPILE -- Contains mater- 
ials -- some of strategic value, others not -- acquired by 
the Government under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (PL 480, 83rd Congress), 
(1954 Almanac, p. 120) The primary purpose of this Act 
was the disposal of surplus farm products. It authorizes 
the use of foreign currency obtained by the sale of these 
products and straight barter arrangements to obtain stra- 
tegic materials less likely to deteriorate or cheaper to 
store than the surplus farm goods. The value of materials 
in the Supplemental Stockpile, as of Sept. 30, 1957, was 
$217,342,256. 

In addition to these three major stockpiles the Gov- 
ernment has acquired stocks of certain materials under 
special legislation passed by Congress to foster or protect 
specific industries. Among these laws are the Abaca Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (PL 863, 81st Congress) (1950 Alma- 
nac, p. 319); the Act for Maintenance of a Domestic Tin 
Smelting Industry (PL 125, 80th Congress); and the Do- 
mestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar and Columbium- 
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Tantalum Production and Purchase Act of 1956 (PL 733, 
84th Congress), (1956 Almanac, p. 560) 

The total value of all these inventories, as of Dec. 31, 
1956, was $7,359,006,000. 


Relationship Among Stockpiles 


Over-all policy guidance for the Government stock- 
piling program is in the hands of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. It controls the three major stockpiles by: 


®@ Deciding what items to purchase, fror. other Govern- 
ment stockpiles or on the open market, for the Strategic 
Stockpile. 

@ Deciding what purchase agreements and loans to ap- 
prove under the Defense Production Act for the Defense 
Production Inventory. 

© Deciding what commodities can be purchased with 
foreign currencies and recommending what items can be 
obtained by barter for the Supplemental Stockpile. 


By definition, the Strategic Stockpile contains only the 
amount and quality of materials determined to be neces- 
sary for the national defense intimeofemergency. Other 
Government inventories, however, include both items of 
critical importance tothe United States and items of quan- 
tity or quality not suited to defense needs but acquired 
under the terms of the special legislation listed above. 


Strategic Stockpile 


The Strategic Stockpile, backbone of the Nation’s 
emergency inventories, contains 73 items, according to 
the latest listing on Sept. 12, 1957. Included are such 
materials as aluminum, asbestos, bauxite, copper, lead, 
magnesium, manganese, mercury, mica, nickel, platinum, 
natural rubber, shellac, silk, tin, tungsten and zinc. Also 
stockpiled are such unexpected items as castor oil (an 
ingredient of napalm fire bombs), feathers and down (for 
sleeping bags) and opium (for medicinal purposes), 

The Strategic Stockpile on Dec. 31, 1956, contained 
about 24.5 million tons of materials in 228 storage sites 
-- military depots, Government warehouses, industrial 
plants and commercial storage facilities. They occupied 
about 23 million square feet of warehouse space, 60 mil- 
lion square feet of open space and 2 million barrels of 
tank space, 

Stocks on hand Dec. 31 met the minimum stockpile 
objectives on 44 of the 73 materials; supplies of 12 of 
these items satisfied the long-term stockpile objectives. 
Chairman A, Willis Robertson (D Va.) of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production July 30, 1957, said, ‘‘there 
are now nine materials for which the minimum stockpile 
objectives are less than 25 percent complete and six 
additional materials for which the minimum objectives 
are less than 50 percent complete.”’ 
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Mineral Stockpiling - 2 
Cost of Stockpile 


General Services Administration, which runs both the 
Strategic Stockpile and the Defense Production Act Inven- 
tory, spent $23 million on its stockpiling activities in 


fiscal 1957, exclusive of funds for purchase of materials. 


It estimated it would spend slightly more than $26 million 
in fiscal 1958. 

This money represents the annual operating expenses, 
storage and handling fees and administrative overhead. 
Included in this amount is the cost of a physical inventory 
of the stockpiles -- a three-year job that is expected to 
cost $15 million. The biggest single recurring cost is for 
storage and handling of materials, a $16 million item in 
fiscal 1958. 

The highest cost factor, however, is not inthe annual 
expenses of the stockpile but in the difference between the 
current market value of the stockpiled goods and what it 
cost the Government to acquire them. 

Recent figures indicated a $365 million paper profit 
for the Government on its holdings inthe Strategic Stock- 
pile, but a $732 million paper loss onthe Defense Produc- 
tion Act Inventory. Comparable figures for the Supple- 
mental Stockpile were not available. 

Max Medley, General Services Administration comp- 
troller, Feb, 13 told aHouse Appropriations subcommittee 
there was a $365.4 million paper profit on the Strategic 
Stockpile holdings as of Dec. 31, 1956. This figure, 
Medley said, represented the difference between the total 
10-year costs of the program and the estimated market 
value of the stockpile. The paper profit resulted largely 
from inflation in the price of stockpiled materials. 

The June 30, 1957, report on the Defense Production 
Act program, on the other hand, estimated the ‘‘probable 
ultimate net cost’’ to the Government on all its trans- 
actions at $908.5 million. This figure represented the 
estimated net loss to the Government on contracts signed, 
but not necessarily completed. 


Policy Problems 


The Special Stockpile Advisory Committee, created 
Oct. 31, is headed by Holman D, Pettibone, chairman of the 
board of the Chicago Title and Trust Co, Ten other per- 
sons were named tothe committee, almost all of them men 
with prior experience in Government procurement pro- 
grams. Their task, as defined by Defense Mobilizer Gray, 
is to *‘make a thorough-going review of stockpiling poli- 
cies, procedures, criteria and programs.”’ 

A review of the stockpiling program was needed at 
this time because original goals are within sight. Victor 
E, Cooley, deputy director of the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization, Sept. 9 said ‘‘our strategic stockpiles for raw ma- 
terials are now in very good shape.’’ On the basis of the 
testimony it received, the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee March 15 reported (H Rept 197) that by June 30, 1958, 
‘‘the minimum objective will be attained on 51 commodi- 
ties out of 72 stockpile items. These 51 materials are the 
basic items. Eighty-one percent of the minimum stockpile 
requirement is in the warehouse or on order.’’ 

In view of this, the Appropriations Committee rec- 
ommended appropriating only $19 million of the $130 
million requested in the Budget for fiscal 1958 stockpiling 
operations. The House March 20 accepted by voice vote 
an amendment to the Independent Offices appropriation 
(HR 6070) deleting even this $19 million. (Weekly Report, 
p. 386) The stockpiling activities in fiscal 1958 are being 
financed from $145.7 million carryover funds. 


Changes in Strategy 


The need for a policy review has been heightened by 
changes in the outlook for defense and preparedness 
brought about by the introduction of nuclear weapons and 
other modern instruments of warfare, The point has been 
made a number of times, Chairman Robertson of the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production July 30 remarked: 
‘Possibly our concept of the kind of war that World War 
III would be, if it should happen to come, may need re- 
vision in view of the trend to nuclear weapons.... It does 
not make much sense for us to tie up billions of dollars 
in what we call strategic materials that could become 
scarce in time of a long war, on the assumption that we 
will have four, five or six years in which to use those 
while the war is going on. Many military men think, if 
another war comes, it is not going to last very long,’ 

During the 1957 appropriations hearings, Chairman 
Albert Thomas (D Texas) of the House Appropriations In- 
dependent Offices Subcommittee Feb, 13 was told the Gov- 
ernment stockpiled coconut oil because it was abasic in- 
gredient of fire bombs. He commented: ‘‘In this day and 
time, with our atomic and hydrogen bombs, I imagine they 
will start enough fires if one of themis ever dropped with- 
out having to drop some fire bombs.”’ 

The Office of Defense Mobilization already has made 
some changes in line with the new strategic situation. 
Deputy Director Cooley Sept. 9 said, ‘‘A few months ago 
we made a modification of our stockpiling policy by limit- 
ing new procurement to achieving what are known as the 
procurement priority levels -- which are the anticipated 
deficits that would exist in the first three years of a war 
and which are generally smaller than the stockpile objec- 
tives based on a five-year war period.’’ But this step 
alone did not satisfy those who believe the whole concept 
of stockpiling in the atomic age needs re-examination, 


Disposal of Stockpiles 


Closely related to the problem of redefining stockpile 
needs is the problemof disposing of items in the stockpile 
when technological developments lessen their security 
value. At present, before such items can be put on the 
market, a.notice of intent must be published in the Federal 
Register and given to Congress. The express approval of 
Congress must be given unless the material is being sold 
because of obsolescence. Even then, the custom has been 
to let Congress mull over the matter for six months be- 
fore the sale begins. 

The stockpiling agencies have had mixed success in 
disposing of unwanted items. Some have been sold at or 
near the price for which they were bought; others could 
be disposed of only at a loss. Currently, efforts to sell 
hog bristles and extra long staple cotton from the stock- 
pile have been stymied by the lack of acceptable bids. 

Congress has insisted that sales from the stockpile 
not disrupt normal commercial trading in the commodity. 
Even so, some trade groups have expressed fear of 
‘‘dumping’’ from Government warehouses, The American 
Mining Congress, for instance, Sept. 11 urged that ‘‘no 
withdrawals from the national stockpile should be author- 
ized except in a declared emergency when national secur- 
ity clearly requires release of a particular material.”’ 
It is clear that any substantial revision of stockpiling 
policy would require a change in the procedures for 
disposing of stockpiled goods. 
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Confusion of Laws 


A large number of laws apply to the Government 
stockpiling program. Administration officials have com- 
plained that the multiplicity of legislation hampers the 
smooth operations of the program. Franklin G, Floete, 
head of the General Services Administration, May 21 told 
the Joint Committee on Defense Production: ‘‘The num- 
erous laws under which we operate are difficult to ad- 
minister; they are also expensive to administer. It has 
occurred to us that,..it is desirable to have a revision of 
all of these laws to make them more workable and clear 
and eliminate whatever may be unnecessary or duplicat- 
ing.”” 

. As one example of the confusion and shortcomings of 
existing legislation, Henry Pike, associate general coun- 
sel of GSA, May 21 told the same Committee the goods in 
the Supplemental Stockpile are not available for immediate 
use in a time of national emergency. 

‘“‘When you get the materials in the Supplemental 
Stockpile, there is no authority now, unless we come to 
Congress and have a special law passed, to actually use 
them if we had a shooting war tomorrow,”’ Pike said. 

‘“‘Do you mean totell me the Supplemental Stockpile... 
is not subject to the Administration for use in time of 
war?’’ Sen. John W, Bricker (R Ohio) asked. 

‘*That is correct,’’ Pike said. 

‘‘We had better have such a law, then,’’ Sen. Homer 
E. Capehart (R Ind.) said. 

Robertson said Capehart introduced a bill (S 2213) to 
correct this oversight, but it was not acted on by the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee in 1957, 


Question of Subsidies 


There has been increasing criticisminCongress and 
elsewhere that the stockpiling program is a disguised 
subsidy for the mining industry. The Advisory Commit- 
tee is expected to deal with this problem. 

Any program of purchasing materials for storage, 
rather than consumption, was certain to increase the 
demand for the materials and provide their manufactur- 
ers with a market otherwise not available, In this sense, 
the whole stockpiling program was a subsidy. But the 
criticism has been directed particularly at purchases that 
seemed dictated more by the desire to helpa sick indus- 
try than by considerations of the nationaldefense. Three 
examples cited by critics of the stockpiling program: 


@ LEAD AND ZINC -- Distressed conditions in this in- 
dustry have prompted a demand for various forms of 
Government aid -- tariffs, excise taxes on imports or 
purchase programs. Lead and zinc had been on the 
Strategic Stockpile list of purchases for some time when 
the President Aug. 20, 1954, ordered the purchase at 
market prices of newly mined domestic lead and zinc 
in sufficient quantities to meet not only the minimum but 
the long-term stockpile requirements. 

As a result of this order, in the last six months 
of 1956, new purchases of lead and zinc -- for which the 
minimum stockpile requirements already had been met 
-- totaled $48.1 million. New purchases of all other 
stockpiled goods came to only $14.2 million -- all 
toward meeting minimum requirements. 


@ MICA -- The June 30 report on Defense Production 
Act funds said the Government expected a ‘‘probable ulti- 
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mate net cost’’ of $32,475,000 on its existing contracts 
domestic producers for the purchase of mica for the De- 
fense Production Inventory. The report said the ‘‘ex- 
perience to date’’ indicates the Government will recover 
only 14.5 percent of its $37,937,000 investment inthe mica 
purchases, GSA head Floete Feb. 13 told the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee mica is purchased ‘‘fromonly 
three sources in the United States.... The quantities 
produced are relatively small and the expense is high.’’ 


e TUNGSTEN -- In 1956 Congress passed the Domestic 
Tungsten Act (PL 733, 84th Congress) authorizing stock- 
pile purchasing of tungsten and several other minerals, 

The House Appropriations Committee Feb. 1 said (in 
H Rept 24): ‘‘The Government has purchased since Aug. 
1, 1956, over $15 million worth of tungsten from domestic 
producers at $55 per unit while the United States market 
price was approximately $35.... While it was contended 
that about 700 domestic producers might benefit from this 
program, only 49 producers have participated, nine of 
whom have received 87 percent of the funds.... A group 
of three affiliated companies (received) 19 percent of the 
total. A top executive of these companies testified pre- 
viously that the authorizing legislation was needed in order 
that the domestic mines can survive foreign competition. 
The Committee was astounded todiscover...that adomin- 
ant company in this group has the largest contract to 
supply tungsten to the Government from foreign mines.... 
In the light of these facts, there can be no sound justifi- 
cation for continuing in peacetime a subsidization pro- 
gram for the sole benefit of a very limited segment of 
the industry at such an exorbitant cost to the taxpayers 
of the Nation.’’ 

Congress in 1957 denied a $30 million request for 
funds for the tungsten program in the balance of fiscal 
1957 and appropriated only $6.7 million of $40 million 
requested fer the programin fiscal 1958. (Weekly Report, 
p. 1082) 


Long-Range Program 


Finally, the Advisory Committee will be asked totie 
stockpiling policies more closely to the Government’s 
long-range minerals program. Secretary of Interior Fred 
A, Seaton June 4 said in his outline of the long-range pro- 
gram: ‘‘The Nation’s ready store of essential minerals 
and metals has been increased and the mobilization base 
for minerals substantially strengthened. Generally 
speaking, mobilization programs are now adequate to meet 
the immediate requirements of an emergency. Longer- 
range considerations, with respect to the security of the 
Nation as well as its economic well-being, make it pru- 
dent that we look beyond the more immediate mobiliza- 
tion requirements to the long-term health and vigor of 
our mineral industries.’’ 

Among other recommendations bearing onthe stock- 
pile program, Seaton recommended the tungsten purchase 
program ‘‘should be carried onto completion...and should 
permit the tungsten...industry to reorient its operations 
to normal commercial markets.’’ As for lead and zinc, 
which have taken large portions of stockpiling funds, Sea- 
ton recommended ‘‘imposition of excise taxes on imports 
of lead and zinc. This actionis deemed necessary in view 
of the recent sharpdecline of prices of these commodities 
and the further threat to the lead and zinc mining indus- 
tries posed by the high level of imports of these com- 
modities.’’ 
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CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


President Eisenhower Nov. 7 appointed the six mem- 
bers of the Civil Rights Commission and named as 
chairman ex-Supreme Court Justice Stanley F, Reed, a 
Kentucky Democrat. Reed retired from the Court in 
February after serving for 19 years. He approved the 
Court’s school desegregation decision. The appointees, 
who must be confirmed by the Senate, included three 
Democrats, two Republicans and one Independent. 

The Commission, created by the Civil Rights Act of 
1957, was authorized to conduct a two-year inquiry into 
alleged civil rights violations, to appraise civil rights 
legislation and submit a final report by September, 1959, 
(Weekly Report, p. 1057) 

Members of the Commission: Vice Chairman, John 
A. Hannah (R), president of Michigan State University; 
Attorney John S, Battle (D), Governor of Virginia from 
1950-54; the Rev. Theodore M, Hesburgh (I), president 
of the University of Notre Dame; Dean Robert G. Storey 
(D) of Southern Methodist University’s law school, and 
Assistant Secretary of Labor J. Ernest Wilkins (R), a 
Negro. 

Comments Nov, 8 on the recess appointments: 

Sen. Strom Thurmond (D S.C.) -- Commission ‘‘can 
only create dissension and increase racial tensions.’’ 

Sen. Clifford P, Case (R N.J.) -- Appointments 
**sood news indeed.’’ 


STEVENSON’S FOREIGN POLICY ROLE 


Adlai E, Stevenson, 1952 and 1956 Democratic party 
Presidential candidate, has accepted a consultant role 
in shaping Administration programs for the Dec, 16 
meeting of NATO heads of state at Paris. 

Stevenson Nov. 12, in a New York City statement, 
described his role this way: At the request of Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles ‘‘I have discussed the NATO 
meeting with him and possible assistance in preparation 
for it. A week ago I assured him...that while I would not 
undertake to formulate the President’s policies, I would 
gladly review and discuss our Government’s proposals 
before they were put into final shape. Where we were 
in agreement I offered to do such ‘missionary’ work and 
provide such support as I could -- privately, publicly 
and politically -- both in this country and in Europe 
among our Allies. I have also given the Secretary of 
State a memorandum of my first impression of the 
problems we must confront.”’ 

White House Press Secretary James C, Hagerty Nov. 
12 issued this statement about Stevenson’s role: ‘‘...Mr. 
Stevenson, while declining the invitation to work directly 
in the staff preparation of the American program to be 
presented to the NATO meeting will present his comments 
to the Administration on that program as it develops. 
He will be kept informed of the developing program and 
will we hope discuss the items in the program with the 
Administration before they are finalized. These con- 
versations will be more inthe nature of consultation while 
the program is being prepared -- not just published 
statements after the program is completed.”’ 
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Rep. Lanham Dies 


Rep. Henderson L, Lanham (D Ga.), 69, of Geor- 
gia’s 7th District, Nov. 10 was killed in an automobile 
accident in Rome, Ga, Lanham had served ip Con- 
gress since January, 1947, and was a member of the 
Appropriations, Foreign Operations and Labor-HEW 
Subcommittees at the time of his death. During the 
1957 session, Lanham supported President Eisen- 
hower on 52 percent of the roll calls that clearly 
tested his program; opposed him on 43 percent, 
(Weekly Report, p. 1126) 











SCIENCE, SECURITY PROGRAM 


An accelerated science-military program was an- 
nounced by President Eisenhower in Nov. 7 and Nov. 13 
addresses. On Nov. 7 he named Dr. James R, Killian 
Jr., president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, as his special assistant for science and technology 
to integrate the Nation’s science program. On Nov. 13 
he told the Nation substantially more money must be 
spent on defense and weapons development, with cutbacks 
in ‘‘civilian activities.’’ In both addresses he gave re- 
assurances of the free world’s strength. (See texts, 
p. 1250, 1252) 

Killian told a Nov. 8 news conference he would ‘‘move 
as rapidly as possible’’ to set up an organization of 
scientific and engineering talent to develop national de- 
fenses. Sen. Styles Bridges (R N.H.), senior Republican 
on the Senate Appropriations Committee, Nov. 8 said the 
accelerated program probably would increase annual 
military expenditures by $1-$2 billion. 

The President Nov. 13, from Oklahoma City, said the 
speed-up ‘‘will involve substantial cost,’’ and that ‘‘there 
is no immediate prospect for any marked reduction in 
those recurring costs.’’ He said Americans ‘‘will not 
sacrifice security worshipping a balanced budget,’’ but 
added that ‘‘over the long term a balanced budget is one 
indispensable aid in keeping our economy and therefore 
our total security strong.”’ 

The President’s Nov. 7 address was followed Nov. 8 
by an announcement by Defense Secretary Neil H. McEl- 
roy that the Army would ‘‘supplement’’ the Navy in its 
project to launch at least six satellites during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. The move was a reversal of a 
July, 1955, decision giving the Navy the satellite program. 

Comment on the President’s program: 

Nov. 7 -- Senate Democratic Leader Lyndon B. John- 
son (Texas) -- Had hoped for stress of what needed to be 
done, but ‘‘happy’’ the President noted ‘‘necessity for 
‘a high sense of urgency’.”’ 

Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) -- Democrats would 
rally behind the President’s ‘‘belated’’ move. 

Rep. Patrick J, Hillings (R Calif.) -- ‘‘Crash pro- 
gram’’ would give free world ‘‘complete superiority”’ 
over Russia, 

Nov. 9 -- Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.) -- Con- 
gress could appropriate an additional $2 billion for the 
program without unbalancing the budget. 
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LITTLE ROCK INTEGRATION 


A Little Rock, Ark., businessmen’s group Nov. 12 
announced it would confer with Gov, Orval E, Faubus on 
a ‘definite plan and program”’ to end the school integra- 
tion stalemate. Troops remained on duty in the area, 
but the Army Nov. 8 began removal of approximately 
275 members of the 101st Airborne Division, leaving 225 
regular troops and 900 National Guardsmen on patrol. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1239) 

Other developments: The Federal Court’s Sept. 20 
injunction prohibiting Faubus’ interference with school 
integration Nov. 7 was appealed bythe governor, together 
with Adjutant Gen, Sherman T, Clinger and Lt. Col. 
Marion E, Johnson of the National Guard, Their petition 
was scheduled for March consideration. 

Mrs, Clyde Thomason, a segregationist candidate who 
lost in the Nov. 5 City Council election, Nov. 7 asked for 
a recount of some votes in all wards, and another losing 
segregationist candidate said he also planned to ask for 
a recount. 


SPECIAL SESSION 


President Eisenhower, in Nov. 8 letters to Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) and Rep. James T. 
Patterson (R Conn.), rejected their proposals for a special 
Congressional session on the United States satellite 
program, and said he saw no present need for such a 
session. The President, answering Patterson’s Oct. 26 
letter which urged a session ‘‘to pull out all the stops”’ 
to overcome Russia’s lead, said Defense Secretary Neil 
H. McElroy had ‘‘made certain adjustments’’ in expen- 
ditures ‘‘which I feel meet the point in your letter to me.’’ 
Replying to Humphrey’s Nov. 7 letter, President Eisen- 
hower said he agreed with the Senator ‘‘that the problems 
before us in the security-science fields are of a nature 
that place a high premium on patriotism as distinguished 
from the petty and partisan.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 1240) 


PRESIDENT’S HEALTH 


President Eisenhower underwent acomplete physical 
examination at Walter Reed Army Hospital Nov. 10-11, 
and the White House Nov, 11 announced that his physicians 
found his ‘‘general physical condition excellent.’’ The 
report said that since the President’s last complete 
checkup in October, 1956, there were ‘‘no symptoms of 
coronary insufficiency,’’ that ‘‘the heart sounds are of 
good quality,’’ and there was ‘‘no evidence of organic 
disease in esophagus, stomach or duodenum,” The Pres- 
ident suffered a heart attack in September, 1955, and 
underwent aii operation for ileitis in June, 1956. (Weekly 
Report, p. 713) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Dr. Gabriel Hauge, President Eisenhower’s special 
assistant for economic affairs, Nov. 6 labeled as ‘‘pure 
bunk’’ what he called rumors the Administration believed 
‘fa little depression right now would be a good thing.’’ 
He added: ‘‘Nor does this Administration believe that a 
little inflation is either a good or necessary thing.”’ 
Hauge addressed the American Finance Conference at 
Washington. 
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SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles Nov. 7 replied 
to a Russianbid for a Summit Conference with the com- 
ment that ‘‘I think existing agreements are adequate if 
properly implemented.’’ Communist Party Leader Nikita 
S. Khrushchev Nov, 6 proposed a high-level meeting ‘‘to 
discuss the possibility of agreeing to settle our inter- 
national disputes peacefully and not by war.’’ The State 
Department Nov. 7 issued a formal statement that such 
meetings would be “‘desired only if there are reasonable 
grounds for expecting that they would bring beneficial 
results.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 1240) 


LABOR LEGISLATION 

Secretary of Labor James P, Mitchell Nov. 7 said 
he would recommend legislation in 1958 to curb abuses 
in the labor-management fields, but the Administration 
would oppose any national ‘‘right-to-work’’ law. Mitchell 
said his recommendations would include: banning ‘‘black- 
mail picketing’? which pressured an employer to sign 
workers into a union against his will; requiring secret 
union elections for officers at all levels at least once 
every four years, and compelling detailed public disclos- 
ure of worker health and welfare fund operations, Mitchell 
also said he personally opposed putting labor unions 
under the antitrust laws, but indicated no firm Admin- 
istration position had been reached onthe matter. (Week- 
ly Report, p. 1211) 


TAX COLLECTIONS 


The Internal Revenue Service Nov. 6 reported total 
Federal tax collections of $80,172,000,000 in fiscal 1957 
-- a7 percent increase over fiscal 1956 collections. Of 
the total, $45.6 billion was in individual income and 
employment taxes, and $21.5 billionin corporation income 
and profits taxes, compared with $42.6 billion and $21.3 
billion, respectively, for the preceding year. Increases 
were shown in all states and territories except Delaware, 
Michigan, Maryland, District of Columbia and Alaska, the 
Service said. 


CO-EXISTENCE 


Sen. Allen J, Ellender (D La.) Nov. 9 said a month’s 
tour of Soviet Russia had convinced him ‘‘we ought to make 
a new approach and see if we can’t co-exist for a while and 
let the people of East and West decide whether they want 
Communism or Democracy.’’ Ellender reported to the 
President on his trip and said President Eisenhower 
agreed with two of his proposals for a broader exchange 
of visitors with Russia and a change’in the Voice of 
America propaganda line, to emphasize the American 
way of life. 


PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS 


President Eisenhower made the following recess 
appointments: 

Newell Brown of New Hampshire, a Republican, as 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor; Oct. 8. 

Tom B, Coughran of San Francisco, a Republican, as 
an Assistant Secretary of Treasury; Nov. 6. 

Dr. Frank Welch of Kentucky, a Democrat, asa dir- 
ector of the Tennessee Valley Authority; Nov. 7. 
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The Complete Texts 


PRESIDENT DISCUSSES SCIENCE AND SECURITY IN TWO MAJOR SPEECHES 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower’s Nov. 7 
speech to the Nation on science and security from Washington: 


My subject tonight is Science in National Security. 

Originally this talk was to be part of one | intend to make in 
Oklahoma City next week. However, I found that I could not 
possibly deal with this subject in just one address. So tonight I 
shall concentrate on the most immediate aspects of this question 
of the relationship of science to the defense of our country. 

Let me tell you plainly what I am going to do in this talk and 
those to follow. 

I am going to lay the facts before you -- the rough with the 
smooth. Some of these security facts are reassuring; others 
are not -- they are sternly demanding. Some require that we 
resolutely continue lines of action now well begun. Others require 
new action, and still others new dimensions of effort. After 
putting these facts and requirements before you, I shall propose a 
program of action -- a program that will demand the energetic 
support of not just the Government but every American, if we are 
to make it successful. 


First: some facts about our present security posture, It is 
one of great strength -- but by no means should this assurance 
satisfy any of us. Our defenses must be adequate not just today, 
but tomorrow and in all the years to come, until under the safety 
of these defenses, we shall have secured a durable and just peace 
for all the world, 

As of now, the United States is strong. Our Nation has today, 
and has had for some years, enough power in its strategic re- 
taliatory forces to bring near annihilation to the war-making 
capabilities of any other country. 

This position of present strength did not come about by 
accident, The Korean war had the effect of greatly expanding our 
peacetime defense forces. As we beganthe partial demobilization 
of these forces we undertook also an accelerated program of 
modernization. 

As a first step, scientific surveys were instituted soon after 
the Korean Armistice. The result was a decision to give a ‘‘New 
Look’’ to the defense establishment, depending for increased 
efficiency more upon modern science and less upon mere numbers 
of men. 


In succeeding years there has been an across-the-board 
program to bring all units of our defense into line with the possibil- 
ities of modern technology. There has been, also, a high level 
of expenditure on research and development for defense -- now 
running in the aggregate at something over $5 billion a year. 

Later, scientific surveys focused attention and emphasis on 
long-range ballistic missiles. Development on this item got into 
high gear more than two years ago. We have since been spending 
a billion dollars a year on this item alone, 

Before discussing some of the things we urgently need to do, 
I would like to give you a few samples of the things that have been 
done in recent years by our military forces, scientists and 
engineers to put current scientific discovery at the service of 
your defense. 

In our diversified family of missiles, we have weapons 
adapted to every kind of distance, launching and use, There are 
now 38 different types either in operation or under development. 

All combat vessels of the Navy built since 1955 have guided 
missiles in place of, or to supplement, guns. The Navy has in 
both oceans, submarines which can rise tothe surface and launch, 
in a matter of minutes, a missile carrying a nuclear warhead, and 
submerge immediately -- while the missile is guided to a target 
hun¢reds of miles away. 

The Navy possesses an atomic depth bomb. 

Since Korea, both the Army’s and Navy’s anti-aircraft guns 
have been largely replaced by surface-to-air missiles. All of our 
new interceptor aircraft are armed with air-to-air missiles. 

Many of the traditional functions of the Army’s artillery 
and support aircraft have been taken over by guided missiles. 


For example, we have already produced, in various distance 
ranges, hundreds of Matador, Honest John and Corporal missiles, 
To give you some idea of what this means in terms of explosive 
power: Four battalions of Corporal missiles alone are equivalent 
in fire power to all the artillery used in World War II. 

Some of these missiles have their own built in mechanisms 
for seeking out and destroying a target many miles away. Thus, 
the other day, a Bomarc missile, by itself, sought out a fast- 
moving, unmanned airplane 45 miles at sea and actually met it 
head-on. 

Expect for a dwindling number of B-36s, there is hardly an 
airplane in the combat units ofthe Air Force that was in them even 
as late as the Korean conflict. The B-52 jet bomber, supported 
by its jet tankers, is standard in our Strategic Air Command, 
Again, to show you what this means in terms of power: One B-52 
can carry as much destructive capacity as was delivered by all 
the bombers in all the years of World War II combined. But the 
B-52 will, in turn, be succeeded by the B-58, a supersonic bomber, 

Atomic submarines have been developed. One ran almost 
16 days without surfacing; another cruised under the polar ice 
cap for over five days. 

A number of huge naval carriers are in operation, supplied 
with the most powerful nuclear weapons and bombers of great range 
to deliver them. Construction has started which will produce a 
carrier to be driven by atomic power. 


Since 1956 we have developed nuclear explosives with radio- 
active fallout of less than 4 percent of the fallout of previous 
large weapons. This has obvious importance in developing 
nuclear defenses for use over our own territory. 

In numbers, our stock of nuclear weapons is so large and so 
rapidly growing that we are able safely to disperse it to positions 
assuring its instant availability against attack, and still keep 
stronge reserves. Our scientists assure me that we are well 
ahead of the Soviets in the nuclear field, both in quantity and in 
quality. We intend to stay ahead. 

We have already shown that we czn, with the precision to 
make it a useful military weapon, fire a large ballistic missile 
well over a thousand miles. Our ballistic missiles have had 
successful flights to as much as 3,500 miles. An intercontinental 
missile is required, and we have some of them in an advanced 
state of development. But, because of our many forward positions, 
for us an intermediate range missile is for some purposes as 
good as an intercontinental one. 

A different kind of missile, the air-breathing Snark, recently 
traveled over a guided course for 5,000 miles and was accurately 
placed on target. 

We have fired three rockets to heights between 2,000 and 
4,000 miles, and have received back much valuable information 
about outer space, 

One difficult obstacle on the way to producing a useful long- 
range weapon is that of bringing a missile back from outer space 
without its burning up like a meteor because of friction with the 
earth's atmosphere. 

Our scientists and engineers have solved that problem, This 
object here in myoffice is anexperimental missile -- a nose cone. 
It has been hundreds of miles toouter space and back. Here it is, 
completely intact. 


These illustrations -- which are of course only a small 
sample of our scientists’ accomplishments -- I give you merely 
to show that our strength is not static but is constantly moving 
forward with technological improvement. 

Long-range ballistic missiles, as they exist today, do not 
cancel the destructive and deterrent power of our Strategic Air 
Force. 

The Soviet launching of earth satellites is an achievement of 
the first importance, and the scientists who brought it about deserve 
full credit and recognition. Already, useful new facts on outer 
space have been produced, and more are on the way, as new 
satellites with added instruments are launched. 


\ 























Earth satellites, in themselves, have no direct present effect 
upon the Nation’s security. However, there is real military signi- 
ficance to these launchings, which I have previously mentioned 
publicly. Their current military significance lies inthe advanced 
techniques and the competence in military technology they imply, 
evidenced, for example, by the powerful propulsion equipment 
necessarily used. 

But in the main, the Soviets continue to concentrate on the 
development of war-making weapons and supporting industries. 
This, as well as their political attitude in all international affairs, 
serves to warn us that Soviet expansionist aims have not changed. 
The world has not forgotten the Soviet military invasions of 
such countries as Finland and Poland, their support of the war 
in Korea, or their use of force in their ruthless suppression of 
Hungarian freedom, 

Eternal vigilance and increased free world military power, 
backed by our combined economic and spiritual strength, provide 
the only answer to this threat until the Soviet leaders themselves 
cease to consume their resources in war-like and expan- 
sionist purposes and turn them to the well-being of their own 
peoples. 

We frankly recognize that the Soviets are building up types 
of power that could, if we were attacked, damage us seriously. 
This is because no defensive system today can possibly be air- 
tight in preventing all break-throughs of planes and weapons. 


To aid in protecting against this, we in partnership with 
Canada, have long been constructing a continental defense system 
reaching from far out in the Pacific around the northern edge of 
this continent and across the Atlantic approaches, This is a 
complex system of early warning radars, communication lines, 
electronic computers, supersonic aircraft, and ground-to-air 
missiles, some with atomic warheads. This organization and 
equipment is under constant improvement; emphasis on this 
improvement must be increased. 

In addition to retaliatory and continental defense forces, we 
and our allies maintain strong ground and naval units in strategic 
areas of the world, In the strength and readiness of all these 
varied kinds of power -- retaliatory, defensive and local -- 
properly distributed and supported, lies the real deterrent to the 
outbreak of war. This fact brings home to all of us the tremendous 
importance to this country of our Allies. Not only do they maintain 
large military forces as part of our combined security, but 
they provide vital bases and areas that permit the effective 
deployment of all our forces for defense. 

It is my conviction, supported by trusted scientific and military 
advisers, that, although the Soviets are quite likely ahead in some 
missile and special areas, and are obviously ahead of us in 
satellite development, as of today the over-all military strength of 
the free world is distinctly greater than that of the communist 
countries, 

We must see to it that whatever advantages they have, are 
temporary only. 


The next question is: How about the future? 

I must say to you, in all gravity, that in spite of both the 
present over-all strength and the forward momentum of our 
defense, it is entirely possible that in the years ahead we could 
fall behind. I repeat: we could fall behind -- unless we now face 
up to certain pressing requirements and set out to meet them at 
once, 

I address myself to this problem knowing that for every 
American it surmounts any division among us of whatever kind. 
It reminds us once again that we are not partisans of. any kind, 
we are Americans! We will close ranks as Americans, and get 
on with the job to be done. 

According to my scientific friends, one of our greatest, 
and most glaring, deficiencies is the failure of us in this country 
to give high enough priority to scientific education and to the place 
of science in our national life. 

Of course, these scientists properly assume that we shall 
continue to acquire the most modern weapons in adequate numbers 
as fast as they are produced; but their conviction does expose one 
great future danger that no amount of money or resources currently 
devoted to it can meet. Education requires time, incentive and 
skilled teachers, 
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They believe that a second critical need is that of giving 
higher priority, both public and private, to basic research. 

As to these long-range requirements, | shall have something 
to say next week. 

Tonight I shall discuss two other factors, on which prompt 
action is possible. 

The first is the tragic failure to secure the great benefits 
that would flow from mutual sharing of appropriate scientific 
information and effort among friendly countries, 

Most great scientific advances of the world have been the 
product of free international exchange of ideas. There is hardly a 
nation that has not made some significant contribution to modern 
sicence, 


There instantly comes to mind the contribution of Britain 
to jet propulsion, radar, infra-red rays; Germany to rocketry, 
X-rays and sulfa drugs; Italy to wireless telegraphy; France to 
radio activity; and Japan to magnetics. 

In the free world, we all have a lot to give and a lot to gain 
in security through the pooling of scientific. effort. Why should 
we deny to our friends information that we are sure the Soviets 
already have? -- information our friends could use toward our 
mutual security. 

Why, for want of the fullest practicable sharing, should we 
waste American research funds and talent struggling with tech- 
nological problems already mastered by our friends? 

Here is a way in which, at no cost, we can dramatically and 
quickly magnify the scientific resources at the disposal of the 
free world. 

The second immediate requirement is that of greater concen- 
tration of effort and improved arrangements within the Government 
in the fields of science, technology and missiles -- including the 
continuing requirement for the closest kind’ of Executive-Legisla- 
tive cooperation, 

As to action: I report the following items to you tonight. 

The first thing I have done is to make sure that the very 
best thought and advice that the scientific community can supply, 
heretofore provided to me on an informal basis, is now fully 
organized and formalized so that no gap can occur, The purpose 
is to make it possible for me, personally, whenever there ap- 
pears to be any unnecessary delay in our development system, to 
act promptly and decisively. 

To that end, I have created the office of Special Assistant to 
the President for Science and Technology. This man, who will be 
aided by a staff of scientists and a strong Advisory Group of 
outstanding experts reporting to him and to me, will have the 
active responsibility of helping me follow through on the program 
that I am partially outlining tonight and next week, 


I am glad to be able to tell you that this position has been 
accepted by Dr. James R, Killian, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He is a man who enjoys my confidence, 
and the confidence of his colleagues in the scientific and engineering 
world, and in the Government. 

Through him, I intend to be assured that the entire program 
is carried forward in closely integrated fashion, and that such 
things as alleged inter-service competition or insufficient use of 
overtime shall not be allowed tocreate eventhe suspicion of harm 
to our scientific and development program. Moreover, Dr. 
Killian will see to it that those projects which experts judge have 
the highest potential shall advance with the utmost possible speed. 
He will make sure that our best talent and the full necessary re- 
sources are applied on certain high-priority top-secret items that, 
for security reasons, I know you will not expect me to enumerate. 

In looking to Dr. Killian to discharge these responsibilities, 
I expect him to draw upon the full abilities of the scientists and 
engineers of our country. 


Second: In the Defense Department is an official, directly 
responsible to the Secretary, in charge of missile development. 
I have directed that the Secretary make certain that the Guided 
Missile Director is clothed with all the authority that the Secretary 
himself possesses in this field, sothat no administrative or inter- 
service block can occur. Dr. Killan will, of course, work inti- 
mately with this official. 


Third: The Secretary of Defense and I have agreed that any 
new missile or related program hereafter originated will, whenever 
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practicable, be put under a single manager and administered 
without regard to the separate services. 


Fourth: There will be laid before the Congress proposed 
legislation to remove legal barriers tothe exchange of appropriate 
technological information with friendly countries. 


Fifth: If the necessary authority is granted, I shall support, 
along the lines of the agreement reached with Prime Minister 
Macmillan, a Scientific Committee organized within NATO to carry 
on an enlarged Atlantic effort in research. Similar action in 
SEATO and comparable organizations will be studied. And, to 
help carry out these measures of mutual effort, the Secretary 
of State will appoint a Science Adviser to himself and Science 
Attaches in appropriate places abroad. 

At any point in any of these actions where additional legal 
authority proves necessary, that authority will be asked of Con- 
gress at the outset of its next session. These matters will be 
discussed in my forthcoming bipartisan meeting with the leaders 
of Congress. They will be requested to consider every feasible 
step to hasten needed legislative action. 

These, my friends, are the most immediate steps that are 
under way in scientific areas as they bear upon security. 


Even in two talks I cannot, by any means, cover the entire 
subject of defense, but only selected questions of pressing and 
current importance. Accordingly, I am not at this time even 
alluding to a number of key items bearing strongly on defense, 
such as mutual aid and Civil Defense. Likewise I have not dwelt 
upon the urgent need for greater dispersal in the Strategic Air 
Command, or for providing all the means that will enable airplanes 
to take off in the shortest possible time after receipt of warning. 

In this whole effort it is important to see that nothing is 
wasted on non-essentials. Defense today is expensive, and growing 
more so. We cannot afford waste. 

It misses the whole point to say that we must now increase 
our expenditures of all kinds of military hardware and defense -- 
as, for example, to heed demands recently made that we restore 
all personnel cuts made in the armed forces. 

Certainly, we need to feel a high sense of urgency. But this 
does not mean that we should mount our charger and try to ride 
off in all directions at once. 


We must clearly identify the exact and critical needs that have 
to be met. We must then apply our resources at that point as 
fully as the need demands. This means selectivity in national 
expenditures of all kinds. We cannot, on an unlimited scale, have 
both what we must have and what we would like to have, 

We can have both a sound defense, and the sound economy on 
which it rests -- if we set our priorities and stick to them and if 
each of us is ready to carry his own share of the burden. 


In conclusion: Although for tonight’s purposes I stress the 
influence of science on defense, I am not forgetting that there is 
much more to science than its function in strengthening our 
defense, and much more to our defense than the part played by 
science, The peaceful contributions of science -- to healing, to 
enriching life, to freeing the spirit -- these are the most important 
products of the conquest of nature’s secrets. And the spiritual 
powers of a nation -- its underlying religious faith, its self- 
reliance, its capacity for intelligent sacrifice -- these are the 
most important stones in any defense structure, 

Above all, let me say for all to hear that, so far as we are 
concerned, the amassing of military might never has been -- and 
never will be -- devoted to any other end than defense and the 
preservation of a just peace, 

What the world needs today even more than a giant leap into 
outer space, is a giant step toward peace, Time and again we 
have demonstrated our eagerness to take such a step. As a start 
in this direction, I urge the Soviets now to align themselves with 
the practical and workable disarmament proposals, approved 
yesterday by a large majority in the United Nations. 

Never shall we cease to hope and work for the coming of the 
day when enduring peace will take these military burdens from 
the back of mankind, and when the scientist can give his full 
attention, not to human destruction, but to human happiness and 
fulfillment. 
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SECOND SPEECH ON SECURITY 


Following is the prepared text of President Eisenhower's 
Nov. 13 speech to the Nation, delivered at Oklahoma City; it was 
his second speech on security: 


First I want to extend my thanks to the people of Oklahoma 
for this chance to share in celebrating the 50th anniversary of 
Oklahoma’s statehood. Born in the Lone Star State to your south, 
and reared in the Sunflower State just to the north, I have tonight 
a fine feeling of coming home again. 


Last week I spoke of science in security; this evening I speak 
of security in a somewhat wider context, 

We live in one of the great ages in the story of mankind. 

For millions of people science has removed the burden of 
backbreaking toil. 

For other millions the hope of a good life is being translated 
into definite promise. 


In this wonderful age, we Americans have a special respon- 
sibility. We were given a fresh continent and opportunity to work 
out a modern dream of how men should work together, live to- 
gether, and govern themselves. 

Drawing on all the cultures of the past, and on the rapid 
growth of science, we worked out awayin which every person can 
be his own strong competitive self, and at the same time be a 
dedicated member of a harmonious community. 


This week the Soviets are celebrating the 40th anniversary of 
their revolution. These four decades have seenthem change from 
an agricultural to an industrial nation. Weknow of their rigorous 
educational system and their technological achievements. 

But we see all this happening under a political philosophy that 
postpones again and again the promise to each man that he will be 
allowed to be himself, and to enjoy, according to his own desires, 
the fruits of his own toil. 

We have long had evidence, recently very dramatic evidence, 
that even under such a system it is possible to produce some re- 
markable materialistic achievements. When such competence in 
things material is at the service of leaders who have so little re- 
gard for things human, and whocommand the power of an empire, 
there is danger ahead for free meneverywhere, That, my friends, 
is the reason why the American people have been so aroused about 
the earth satellites. 


WILL MEET CHALLENGE 


Of course, free men are meeting and will meet this challenge. 

Up to a point, this must be done on the Communists’ own 
terms -- outmatching them in military power, general technologi- 
cal advance, and specialized education and research. 

But this is not all the story. The real strength with which 
the self-governing democracies have met the tests of history is 
something denied to dictatorships. 


It is found in the quality of our life, the vigor of our ideals, 
and the ever-astonishing capacity of free men for voluntary 
heroism, sacrifice and accomplishment when the chips are down, 

This is the weapon which has meant eventual downfall for 
every dictator who has made the familiar mistake of thinking all 
democracies were ‘‘soft.’’ 

It would be a grave error not to take this kind of threat 
literally. This theme has beenCommunist doctrine for 100 years. 

You will recall that there was once a dictator named Hitler 
who also said he would bury us. He wrote a long, dull book telling 
precisely how he was going to do it. Not enough people took him 
at his word, 

We shall not make that mistake again. 


International Communism has demonstrated repeated ]y that its 
leaders are quite willing to launch aggression by violence upon the 
territory and people of other countries. They are even more ready 
to expand by propaganda and subversion, economic penetration and 
exploitation or by a combination of all three methods. 
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The free world must be alert to all. 

Our military defenses have been largely reshaped over the 
years since World War II, I assure you, as I did last week, that 
for the conditions existing today they are both efficient and ade- 
quate. But if they aretoremainso for the future, their design and 
power must keep pace with the increasing capabilities that science 
gives to both an aggressor and a defender. They must continue 
to perform four main tasks: 


1. As a primary deterrent to war, maintain a nuclear 
retaliatory power of such capacity as to convince the Soviets that 
any attack on us and our Allies would result, regardless of damage 
to us, in their own nation’s destruction. 


2. In cooperation with our Allies, provide a force structure 


so flexible that it can cope quickly with any form of aggression 
against the free world, 


3. Keep our home defenses in a high state of efficiency. 


4, Have the reserve strength to meet unforeseen emergency 
demands. 


To provide this kind of defense requires tax money -- lots of 
it. During the last five fiscal years we have spent $211 billion on 
our security -- an average of over $42 billion a year -- including 
our own armed services, mutual military aid and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


In my judgment, the armed forces and their scientific asso- 
ciates have, on the whole, used this money wisely ani well. 

Much of it has gone and is going into better and more power- 
ful weapons, 

A single B-52 bomber costs $8 million. The B-52 wing costs 
four times as much as the B-36 wing it replaces. 

The Nike missile, which has largely replaced antiaircraft 
artillery, cost three times as much per battalion. 

A new submarine costs $42.5 million -- 10 times the cost of 
a World War II submarine. 

And so on, for our entire arsenal of weapons. 


For some years increasing attention has been focused on the 
invention, development and testing of even more advanced weapons 
for future use. The Defense Department has been spending over 
$5 billion a year on this kind of research and development. 

There has been much discussion lately about whether Soviet 
technological break-throughs in particular areas may have sud- 
denly exposed us to immediate increased danger. 


SOVIET COMPETENCE 


As I pointed out last week, thisisnot the case, But these ac- 
complishments have provided us all with renewed evidence of 
Soviet competence in science and techniques important to modern 
warfare. We must, and do, regard this as a time for another 
critical reexamination of our entire defense position. 


The sputniks have inspired a wide variety of suggestions, 
ranging from acceleration of missile programs, to shooting a 
rocket around the moon, to an indiscriminate increase in every 
kind of military and scientific expenditure. 

Common sense demands that we put first things first. 


The first of all firsts is our Nation’s < 2curity. 

Over the next three weeks I shall be personally making our 
annual review, with military and civilian authorities, of our na- 
tional security activities for the coming year. Then, I shall meet 
the legislative leaders of Congress from both houses and both 
parties, for conferences on policies, actions and expenditures. 


In the meantime, I ask your sober consideration of some of the 
actions to which we must give our most urgent attention. 


Today a principal deterrent to war is the retaliatory nuclear 
power of our Strategic Air Command and our Navy. We are adding 
missile power to these arms and tothe Army as rapidly as possi- 
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ble. But it will be sometime before either we or the Soviet forces 
will have a long-range missile capability equal to even a small 
fraction of the total destructive power of our present bomber force. 


To continue, over the years just ahead, to maintain the Strate- 
gic Air Command in a state of maximum safety, strength and 
alert, as new kinds of threats develop, will entail additional costs. 


This means accelerating the dispersal of Strategic Air Com- 
mand to additional bases. This work, which has been going for- 
ward for some years, ought now to be speeded up. 


Also, with missiles and faster bombers, warning times will 
grow shorter. Therefore we have been providing facilities for 
quicker response to emergency alarm. This, too, should be 
speeded up -- through standby combat crews, more runways, 
more fueling stations and more housing. 


To achieve maximum possible warning of a future attack we 
must carry on additional improvements throughout our warning 
line that are now scientifically feasible. 


Another need is to develop an active missile defense against 
missiles, This item is undergoing intensive research and 
development. 


To maintain and increase retaliatory power, we shall be 
adding long-range missiles, both land and ship-based, to our 
security forces. The technicians tell me that development of 
the long-range ballistic missile cannot be markedly accelerated 
by expenditure of more money. We are now spending more than 
$1 billion a year on their research and testing. But, of course, 
where needed, additional sums will be provided. Moreover, it is 
clear that production, deployment and instailation of missiles over 
the period ahead will be costly. 


The military services are underpaid. We must be fair 
with them, Justice demands this, but also compelling is the 
factor of efficiency in our defense forces. We cannot obtain 
and retain the necessary level of technical proficiency unless 
officers and men, in sufficient numbers, will make the armed 
services their careers. 


SATELLITE PROJECT 


Now, let’s turn briefly to our satellite projects: 

It appears logical that, confronted with the essential re- 
quirements I have indicated for defense, we must adopt a clear 
formula to guide us in deciding what satellite and outer-space 
activity to undertake. 

Certainly there should be two tests in the formula, 


If the project is designed for scientific purposes, its size 
and cost must be tailored to the scientific job it is going to do. 


If the project has some ultimate defense value, its urgency 
for this purpose is to be judged in comparison with the probable 
value of competing defense projects. 


We intend to carry forward our programs in a way that 
will do credit to our scientific tradition and ensure our security 
over the years ahead. This, again, will involve substantial 
costs. 


Now, all these new costs, which in the aggregate will reach 
a very considerable figure, must be added to our current annual 
expenditures for security. There is no immediate prospect for 
any marked reduction in these recurring costs. Consequently, 
the first thing is to search for other places to cut expenditures. 


We must once more go over military expenditures with 
redoubled determination to save every dime that can possibly 
bk saved. We must make sure that we have no needless dupli- 
cation or obsolete programs or facilities. 
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The answer does not lie in any misguided attempt to eliminate 
conventional forces and rely solely on retaliation. This course 
would be completely self-defeating. 


And, most emphatically, the answer does not lie in cutting 
mutual defense funds overseas -- another important part of our 
Nation’s security. We are linked with 42 countries by military 
assistance agreements. We could not possibly station our troops 
all over the world to prevent the overflow of Communism, 
It is much more economical and vastly more effective to follow 
and strengthen our system of collective security. 


The same applies to economic aid, This kind of assistance 
helps others keep free of dependence upon Soviet help, which 
too often is the prelude to Soviet domination, It shows the Free 
World’s ability to develop its resources and increase its living 
standards. It helps allied economies support needed military 
units and remain sturdy partners in this worldwide struggle. 


In the Federal Government’s civilian activities, we shall 
have to make some tough choices, 


Some programs, while desirable, are not absolutely essen- 
tial. In this I have reached a clear conclusion. While some 
savings may still be squeezed out through the wringer method, 
savings of the kind we need can come about only through cutting 
out or deferring entire categories of activity. This will be one 
of the hardest and most distasteful tasks that the coming session 
of Congress must face. 


By whatever amount savings fail to equal the additional 
costs of security, our total expenditures will go up. Our people 
will rightly demand it. They will not sacrifice security worship- 
ping a balanced budget. But we do not forget, either, that over 
the long term a balanced budget is one indispensable aid in keep- 
ing our economy and therefore our total security strong. 


MORE THAN MONEY, SECURITY 


Now there is much more to the matter of security than 
spending money. There are also such things as the professional 
competence of our military leaders, the soundness and pro- 
ductivity of our economy, and above all, the spiritual strength of 
our Nation. 


One thing that money cannot buy is time. Frequently time 
is a more valuable coin than is money. 


It takes time for a tree to grow, for an idea to become an 
accomplishment, for a student to become a scientist. 


Time is a big factor in two longer-termproblems: strength- 
ening our scientific education and our basic research. 


The Soviet Union now has -- in the combined category of 
scientists and engineers -- a greater number than the United 
States, And the Soviets are producing graduates in these fields 
at a much faster rate. 


Recent studies of the educational standards of the Soviet 
Union show that this gain in quantity can no longer be considered 
offset by lack of quality. 


This trend is disturbing. Indeed, according to my scientific 
advisers, this is for the American people the most critical 
problem of all. 


The Federal Government can deal with only part of this 
difficulty, but it must do its part. The task is a cooperative 
one, 


Federal, state and local governments, and our entire citi- 
zenry must all do their share. 


We should, among other things, have a system of Nationwide 
testing of high school students; a system of incentives for high- 
aptitude students to pursue scientific or professional studies; 
a program to stimulate good-quality teaching of mathematics 
and science; provision of more laboratory facilities; and meas- 
ures, including fellowships, to increase the output of qualified 
teachers. 
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The biggest part of the task is in the hands of you, as 
citizens. This is National Education Week. No matter how 
good your school is -- and we have many excellent ones -- 
I wish that every school board and every PTA would this 
week and this year make one single project their special order 
of business: to scrutinize your schools’ curriculum and stand- 
ards to see whether they meet the stern demands of the era we 
are entering. 


As you do, remember that when a Russian graduates from 
high school he has had five years of physics, four years of 
chemistry, one year of astronomy, five years of biology, 10 
years of mathematics through trigonometry, and five years of 
a foreign language. 


You know, I think that many of us have been a little slow in 
realizing that it is possible for almost everybody to share 
in science and engineering as an adventure, If we start early 
enough in school with mathematics, and chemistry, and physics, 
and botany, and if our teachers can make our young pupils see 
the real satisfaction in working at science, then our young 
people, even if they do not become scientists or engineers, 
will experience a real excitement out of growing America. 


Young people now in college must be equipped to live in 
the age of intercontinental ballistic missiles. However, what 
will then be needed is not just engineers and scientists, but a 
people who will keep their heads and, in every field, leaders 
whocanmeet intricate human problems with wisdom and cour- 
age. In short, we shall need not only Einsteins, but Washingtons, 
and Emersons. 


Another long-term concern is for even greater concentra- 
tion on basic research -- that is, the kind that unlocks the 
secrets of nature and prepares the way for such great break- 
throughs as atomic fission, electronics and antibiotics, 


At present, our basic research, compared with any other 
country’s, is considerably greater in quantity and certainly equal 
in quality. 


The world will witness future discoveries even more startl- 
ing than the discovery of nuclear fission. Will we be the ones 
to make them? 


WISE INVESTMENT NEEDED 
Here again, money cannot do everything. You cannot 
say to a research worker, ‘‘your salary is tripled; now produce 
three times as many basic discoveries.”’ 


But wise investment in such facilities as laboratories and 
high-energy accelerators can greatly increase the efficiency of 
our scientists. 


The Government is stepping up its basic research pro- 
grams. But, with 70 percent of research expenditure, the big- 
gest share of the job is in the hands of industry and private 
organizations, 


Right here in Oklahoma you have established a superb 
mechanism for the mobilization of needed resources to strengthen 
our pursuit of basic scientific knowledge. It is the frontier of 
science foundation. You have reason to be proud of it. I hope 
other states will follow your example. 


One final word: The goal we seek is peace with justice. 
This can come to our Nation only as it comes to all, The world’s 
hope is that the Soviets will cooperate with all the rest of us 
in achieving this goal. Our defense effort, large as it is, goes 
only far enough to deter and defeat attack. 


We will never be an aggressor. We want adequate security. 
We want no more than adequacy. We will accept nothing less. 


It has always been my faith that eventual triumph of decency 
and freedom in this world is inevitable. 


But, as a wise American once observed, it takes a lot of 
hard work and sacrifice by a lot of people to bring about the in- 
evitable. 
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NATO CONFERENCE REVIVES UNION IDEA 


A new Soviet challenge, in the form of spectacular 
achievements in the missile field, once again has di- 
rected the attention of Congress and the President to the 
shortcomings of the Western Alliance. American interest 
in the concept of a unified Atlantic Community, which 
reached a peak in 1949 with the creation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, has waxed and waned inthe 
intervening years. 

A revival of that interest is indicated inthe decision 
of President Eisenhower, first NATO‘ military com- 
mander, to attend a Dec. 16-18 meeting in Paris of the 
heads of government of the 15 NATOnations and, in prep- 
aration for that meeting, to consult with Congressional 
leaders of both parties at a White House conference 
Dec. 3. 

The need for greater cooperation within NATO has 
centered on military and scientific matters, such as the 
exchange of information on atomic weapons. (Weekly 
Report, p. 1207) Increased unity in non-military affairs, 
however, remains an oft-stated but never achieved ob- 
jective of the alliance. On April 25, 1953, for example, 
NATO’s Council of Ministers resolved to ‘‘broaden co- 
operation in every field, economic, political and social, as 
well as military, and so make the Atlantic Community a 
lasting reality.’’ On April 23, 1956, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles said the ‘‘time has come’’ to consider 
whether NATO ‘‘does not need to be further developed,’’ 
and promised that the United States would “‘join eagerly 
in exploring’’ ways of achieving greater cooperation. So 
far, little progress has been recorded outside the military 
sphere. (See 1956 Weekly Report, p. 502) 


Atlantic Convention 


Renewed concern over the capacity of NATO, in its 
existing form, to deal effectively with the Soviet challenge 
has revived interest in an eight-year old proposal that the 
United States take steps to bring about a federal union of 
the Western democracies. In 1949, 20 Senators headed 
by Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.), and four Representatives 
sponsored a resolution calling on the President to invite 
the other sponsors of NATO to meet with U.S, delegates 
“‘in a federal convention to explore how far their peoples, 
and other democracies whom the convention may invite to 
send delegates, can apply between them, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, the principles of free federal 
union.’’ (1949 Almanac, p. 388) 

No action was taken onthe resolutionthenor in 1951, 
when it was reintroduced by 27 Senators and seven Rep- 
resentatives, In 1955, Kefauver and 14 other Senators put 
in a revised resolution (S Con Res 12), on which hearings 
were held before the Foreign Relations Committee in 
July. Dulles objected to the wording of the resolution 
because it appeared to commit the President to ‘‘the 
practicability and general desirability of some such 
union.’’ He suggested that Congress find some way ‘‘to 
hold the exploratory convention under less official 
auspices.”’ 


Sponsors of the resolution then drafted a revised 
version, This proposed: ‘‘That the President is requested 
to transmit to the other democracies which sponsored 
the North Atlantic Treaty the proposal of the Congress 
that they name delegates to meet in a convention with 
delegates from the United States and from -such other 
democracies, wherever situated, as the convention may 
invite, to explore and to report to what extent their 
people might, within the framework of the United Nations, 
and in accord with the basic principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, achieve more effective and 
democratic unity in advancing’ their common economic 
and political affairs, their joint defense and the aims of 
world peace and individual freedom.”’ The U.S, delegates, 
to be appointed by the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House, ‘‘shall not be subject to Govern- 
mental instruction but shall act in accordance with their 
individual convictions.”’ 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee held afur- 
ther hearing July 11, 1956, onSConRes 12, But the Com- 
mittee agreed, July 25, to postpone final action when 
Dulles pointed out that the NATO Council of Ministers was 
itself exploring ways of achieving greater unity. 


Outlook for Action 


In the face of the State Department’s sentiment, sup- 
porters of the so-called Atlantic Union resolution did not 
bother to re-introduce the measure in 1957. To win the 
approval of Congress, they believe, the resolution must 
have the broad support of Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats, This requires, in turn, anassurance of benevolent 
neutrality, if not enthusiasm, by the Administration, 

In the Senate, major responsibility for rallying sup- 
port to the Atlantic Convention idea has fallen to Demo- 
crats John J, Sparkman (Ala.) and Mike Mansfield (Mont.), 
both members of the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
to Republicans John Sherman Cooper (Ky.) and Clifford 
P. Case (N.J.). (Mansfield is among those scheduled to 
attend the Dec. 3 White House meeting.) Their hopes of 
securing a shift in State Department attitudes were buoyed 
by the nomination, Jan. 25, of Christian A, Herter to be 
Under Secretary of State. As a Member of the House (R 
Mass. 1943-53), Herter was among the 1951 sponsors of 
the Atlantic Union resolution. He is expected to succeed 
Dulles. 

Backers of the proposal to hold an Atlantic Conven- 
tion include a number of prominent U.S, citizens, The 
chief organizational sponsor is the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee, headed by public-opinion analyst Elmo Roper, a 
10,000-member group which dates back to the publication 
in 1939 of Clarence K,. Streit’s book ‘‘Union Now,”’ 
Opposition to the proposal -- onthe grounds it would lead 
to a loss of U.S, sovereignty -- has been led by the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and the National Economic Council. As yet, however, 
the proposal has not received extensive public considera- 
tion or Congressional scrutiny. In 1958, it may. 
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SOUTHERN INDUSTRY PROGRAM 


The Southern States Industrial Council Nov. 3 issued 
its 1958 legislative program designed to strengthen 
states rights and free enterprise while curbing ‘‘bureau- 
cratic’’ Government and labor. 

The Council, a consistent high spender among lobby 
groups, called for the ‘‘preservation and strengthening of 
a bi-partisan conservative coalition’’ in Congress as its 
‘“‘overriding’’ objective. This coalition, it said, ‘‘is all 
that has stood between this country and a far more 
advanced degree of socialism during the past 20 years,’’ 

The southern industrialists, claiming 2,000 member 
firms in and out of the South, listed the following major 
issues in its legislative program. 


@ STATES RIGHTS -- Legislation to provide ‘‘that no 
Federal law shall be interpreted as superseding state law 
dealing with the same subject matter unless Congress 
specifically so provides.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 808) The 
Council also backed constitutional amendments to: Limit 
the effect of treaties, confine Congressional spending to 
estimated receipts, and place a ceiling on Federal taxa- 
tion. (Weekly Report, p. 141) 

@ FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND FREE ENTERPRISE 
-- In these areas the Council: 

Opposed expanding Federal aid to education, 

Urged that ‘‘the free enterprise system’’ solve 
problems of depressed areas rather than Federal aid. 

Opposed Federal regulation or control of natural gas 
rates, 

Objected to any increased regulation of business 
including pre-merger notification and broader regulations 
for registering securities with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Urged that the social security tax rates ‘‘be limited 
to the amount paid out in benefits each year.’’ 

Urged the adjustment of postal rates ‘‘so that each 
class of service pays its own way.”’ 

Opposed all forms of public power, including a Fed- 
eral dam at Hells Canyon and Federal construction of 
‘large-scale atomic power reactors,’’ 

Favored the establishment of ‘‘import quotas’’ where 
‘*adequate protection cannot be afforded through upward 
tariff adjustments.”’ 

@ LABOR -- The Council supported: Giving states 
‘overriding authority to deal with strikes, picketing and 
boycotts.”’ 

Making the Federal ‘‘antitrust laws apply to unions 
as they now apply to industry.’’ 

Strengthening of current ‘‘secondary boycott’’ pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Council opposed ‘‘attempts at wage and price 
fixing on principle,’’ and proposed that current minimum 
wage standards should be applied only to ‘‘employees 
engaged in work on Government contracts.”’ 

The Industrial Council was formed in 1933 to ‘‘restore 
and preserve...the traditional American free enterprise.”’ 
Martin J. Condon III is president of the group which 
reported spending $104,104 for lobbying during 1956 
and $74,537 during the first three quarters of 1957. 





Pressure Points 


CHAMBER BACKS DEFENSE SPENDING 


Philip M. Talbott, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S., Nov. 8 said his group would ‘‘give full 
and wholehearted support to all necessary defense expen- 
ditures.’’ In a statement commenting on President 
Eisenhower’s Nov. 7 address to the Nation, Talbott said 
“every dollar spent (must) buy the absolute maximum in 
weapons.’”’ The National Chamber has advocated reduc- 
tions in Federal spending. Talbott said ‘‘the Chamber is 
convinced Congress and the Administration must draw 
up a new inventory of other big spending programs and 
cut them wisely, but measurably.’’ 


ADA CRITICIZES ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman Robert R, Nathan of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, in a November letter to ADA members, 
said the United States was ‘‘worse off than it was when 
(President) Eisenhower took office...by almost every 
important test.’’ He urged better military, political and 
scientific leadership, said ‘‘we are suffering from the 
mistakes of the Administration’s policy of tight money 
and favoritism topigbusiness,’’ Nathan also said there 
was an ‘‘accumulating’’ school shortage and a spread of 
slums ‘‘while homebuilding declines.’’ He said ‘‘ADA 
must redouble its efforts -- in the halls of Congress, in 
the forum of public opinion.’’ 


LETTER CARRIERS PREPARE 1958 PROGR AM 


The National Assn. of Letter Carriers (AFL-CIO) 
Nov. 7 said it would retain Philip Pearl, former AFL- 
CIO publicity director, to ‘‘secure additional publicity in 
(the Association’s) legislative campaign’’ for an increase 
in postal workers’ pay in 1958. The union’s executive 
council met in Washington Nov. 4-9 todraft its legislative 
program for 1958. It said it would urge liberalization of 
the Senate pay raise bill (S 27) to raise the amount of 
increase, make the $240 yearly increase permanent and 
provide that the bill be retroactive to Sept. 1, 1957. 
The council said it would ‘‘vigorously’’ push HR 607 and 
S 27 providing increased benefits for retired postal 
workers. (Weekly Report, p. 1097) 


MILK PRODUCERS CONVENTION 


The National Milk Producers Federation, at its 41st 
annual convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 3-7, adopted 
the following resolutions as a basis for its 1958 legis- 
lative activities: 

Continuation of current Government farm programs, 
including price supports, import controls on foreign 
dairy products and the school lunch program. 

Transfer of authority over packers and chain stores 
from the Department of Agriculture to the Federal Trade 
Commission, and expansion of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act to include all stockyards and auction markets in 
interstate commerce. 
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| Lobbyist Registrations | 


Eleven registrations were filed under the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act between Oct, 24 - Nov. 12, 
1957. Registrants indicated an interest in foreign policy, 
transportation, tariff and oil legislation. 

Registrations are listed by category (with employers 
listed alphabetically): Business, Citizens, Farm, Foreign, 
Individuals, Labor, Professional and Military and Vet- 
erans. 


Business Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Automatic Phonograph Manufacturers 

Assn., 1603 Orington Ave., Evanston, III. 

Registrant -- PERRY S. PATTERSON, 800 World 
Center Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 10/24/57. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislative proposals made 
in connection with performance rights provisions of the 
Copyright Act. Opposed to any amendments to that 
portion of Section 1 (e) relating to the rendition of musical 
compositions upon coin-operated machines, 


@ EMPLOYERS -- General PetroleumCorp., Richfield Oil 
Co., The Texas Co,, Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Shell Oil Co., Tidewater Oil Co., Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, Calif. 

Registrant -- J.T. TRULLINGER, lawyer, National 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., Olympia, Wash. Filed 10/31/57. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Matters of general legis- 
lative interest to the petroleum industry.’’ 


@ EMPLOYERS -- General PetroleumCorp., Richfield Oil 
Co., Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Shell Oil Co., 
Tidewater Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Registrant -- WILLIS C. MOFFATT, lawyer, 536 
First Security Bldg., Boise, Idaho. Filed 11/12/57. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Interests of clients.”’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Assn. of Motor Bus Operators, 
839 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Registrant -- \, W. KOEHLER, secretary-manager, 
839 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 11/1/57. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All proposed legislation 
which would affect intercity motor bus industry,’’ 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT-- NATIONAL BEEF 
COUNCIL, 406 W. 34th St., Kansas City, Mo. Filed 
10/30/57. 

Legislative Interest -- Infavor of ‘‘HR 7244, clarific- 
ation of Packers and Stockyards Act to permit voluntary 
deductions from proceeds of sale.’’ 

Expenses -- $5,000 annually. 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, (‘‘research, statistical and active lobbying’’), The 
Hay Adams House, Washington, D.C. 

Registrant -- ROBERT J. DEMICHELIS, executive 
secretary, 640 Central Ave., Deerfield, Ill. Filed 
10/30/57. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation relating to the 
taxation of the income of fire and casualty insurance 
companies.”’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- Safe Harbor Water Power Co., 90 Broad 
St., New York, N.Y. 
Registrant -- MILLER & CHEVALIER, law firm, 
1001 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 
11/6/57. 
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Legislative Interest -- In favor of HR 8381, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to correct 
unintended benefits and hardships and to make technical 
amendments; specifically, section 81 of the bill, relating 
to income taxes paid by lessee corporations. 

Compensation -- $5,000 annual retainer. 

Previous Registrations -- Pacific Lighting Co., At- 
wood Co., Sears Roebuck, Young & Rubicam, Blue Cross 
Commission, Affiliated Gas Equipment, Sierra Talc & 
Clay, Estates of Frederick R, Allmann,C, Alan Branting- 
ham, Alfred I, duPont, S. Howard Easton and Edward F, 
Pipe (1955 Almanac, p. 703); Blue Shield Medical Care 
Plans, Kensington Co., Estates of Josephine S, Bogert 
and Cornelia S, Roberts (1956 Almanac, p. 670, 673, 686, 
688); C.L. Gaugler Machine Co., Amherst College and 
Deerfield Academy (Weekly Report, p. 359, 841); Estates 
of James G, Van Horn and WilliamR.Semans, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, New York Hospital, Good Samaritan Hospital, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Kenyon College and John B, Stetson 
University (Weekly Report, p. 1214, 1215). 


@ EMPLOYERS -- True Temper Corp., Cleveland, Ohio; 
O. Ames Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.; Fayette R, Plumb 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa,; Mann Edge Tool Co., Lewistown, 
Pa.; Union Fork & Hoe Co., Columbus, Ohio; Wood Shovel 
& Tool Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

Registrant -- EUGENE R, PICKRELL, lawyer, LOE, 
40th St., New York, N.Y. Filed 11/12/57. 

Legislative Interest -- Bills to ‘‘impose import taxes 
on certain hand tools.’’ 

Expenses -- $200. 


Citizens’ Groups 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT-- COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN POLICY LEGISLATION, (“civic action group ”) 
300 Independence Ave. S.E., Washington, D.C. Filed 
11/5/57. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Foreign policy measures 
believed to be in the national interest, specifically: for 
the proposed Organization of Trade Cooperation; con- 
tinuation of reciprocal trade agreements programs; for- 
eign aid legislation; appropriations for foreign aid, the 
Department of Defense, the Department of State and USIA; 
legislation relating to organization and personnel admin- 
istration of agencies concerned with foreign policy. 
Opposed to the Bricker Amendment and proposals to 
weaken the existing pattern of Status of Forces treaties.’’ 

Expenses -- $2,000 quarterly. 


Individuals 


@ EMPLOYER -- Eugene R, Pickrell, lawyer, 10 E, 40th 
St., New York, N.Y. 
Registrant -- GEORGE E, LONG, lawyer, 10 E, 40th 
St., New York, N.Y. Filed 11/12/57. 
Legislative Interest -- Under True Temper Corp. 
and other firms, above. 
Expenses -- $200. 


Professional Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Registrant -- GERMAINE KRETTEK, director, 
Washington office, Congressional Hotel, Washington, D.C, 
Filed 11/5/57. 

Compensation -- $2,483 annually. 

Expenses -- $150 quarterly. 
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SCHOOL LOBBY SEES 1958 AS ‘UNCOMFORTABLE’ 


Lobbyists for the 700,000-member National Educa- 
tion Assn, see 1958 as an ‘‘uncomfortable year’’ for 
education due to several factors: 

@ ‘“‘Very dim outlook’’ for bills to provide Federal 
money for public school construction. 

@ Emphasis on military spending which may result in 
cutbacks of existing Federally assisted school programs. 

@ Some Members of Congress and other public officials 
probably will blame U.S. progressive education for the 
Russian lead in science. 

® State and local taxpayer associations and chambers 
of commerce probably will concentrate more on opposing 
school programs on the state and local levels now that 
they feel they have won the battle against Federal aid to 
school construction on the national level. 

@ President Eisenhower’s new school bill, to be sub- 
mitted to Congress early in 1958, may be weak because 
of the pressure for economizing on non-defense programs, 

Here are the main reasons for those pessimistic 
predictions: 

SCHOOL BILL -- The House July 25 by a 208-203 
roll-call vote killed a compromise bill (HR 1) to author- 
ize $1.5 billion in Federal school construction grants to 
the states. The vote came on a motion by Rep. Howard 
W. Smith (D Va.) to kill the enacting clause. The Senate 
did not hold hearings on school construction billsin 1957. 
Bills introduced in 1957 stay alive through 1958, but Chair- 
man Cleveland M., Bailey (D W.Va.) of the House Education 
and Labor General Education Subcommittee Oct. 29 said he 
would keep school construction legislation bottled up.in his 
Subcommittee in 1958. (Weekly Report, p. 1227) J.L. 
McCaskill, legislative director of NEA, Oct. 31 said the 
outlook for the school bill was ‘‘verydim,’’ adding that his 
organization would search for a way out of the apparent 
impasse. McCaskill said increased tension about integra- 
tion of schools has reduced support for Federal school aid 
among NEA members in the South. 

MILITARY SPENDING -- Russia’s dramatic progress 
in space science already has touched off aclamor in Con- 
gress for more emphasis on the U.S, military program, 
especially in missile development. NEA spokesmen fear 
this may mean taking money away from such standing 
Federally aided programs as vocational education and the 
school lunch program. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION -- Sen. RalphE, Fland- 
ers (R Vt.) Feb. 13, in an address on modern education 
before the Vermont state legislature, said: ‘‘It has now 
come to the point that the standing and promotion of 
teachers, even their very acceptance into the school sys- 
tems, depends little on their knowledge of the subjects 
they teach or on their ability tointerest and instruct their 
pupils in the subjects. It depends primarilyon how much 
they have studied the new education and what degrees they 
have attained in it.... There is a definite tendency to ig- 
nore languages, mathematics, spelling, standard litera- 
ture and other elements of the education which we elders 
enjoyed.’’ NEA spokesmen predict that the Russian 
launching of satellites would result in educators receiving 


increased blame by Congress for this country’s apparent 
lag in science. 

LOCAL OPPOSITION -- NEA spokesmen said reports 
have reached Washington from the field that several com- 
munities are having trouble getting local authority to issue 
bonds for new schools. They see increased opposition of 
this type in 1958 because economy groups will not have to 
concentrate on fighting Federal school aid legislation, 

ADMINISTRATION BILL -- President Eisenhower 
Jan, 28 in a special education message asked Congress to 
authorize a four-year, $1.3 billion program of Federal 
grants to the states for school construction. He proposed 
that the funds be allocated on a ‘‘need formula’’ based on 
school-age population, ability to pay and effort. (HR 1 
would have provided a five-year, $1.5 billion program of 
aid with half the money to be distributed on the basis of 
need, as Mr. Eisenhower requested, and half onthe basis 
of school-age population.) NEA spokesmen said they 
feared the President’s new school bill, because of the 
growing emphasis on economy and returning financial re- 
sponsibilities to the states, would be soconservative that 
NEA could not support it. 


NEA Plans 


Although NEA’s outlook is dim, it has slated more 
money for lobbying than ever before. Atits convention in 
Philadelphia July 1-5, NEA tentatively increased its ‘‘ Fed- 
eral relations’’ appropriations from the $112,453 spent in 
its fiscal year 1956-57 to $677,200 for fiscal 1957-58. 
(The NEA fiscal year runs from June 1 to May 31.) How- 
ever, the $564,747 budget increase for the Federal rela- 
tions department will not take effect until after Jan. 1, 
1958, and thenonly if NEA Executive Secretary William G. 
Carr approves of it. In the meantime, the Federal rela- 
tions department will operate on a fiscal 1957-58 budget of 
$153,600.. NEAis waiting to see exactly what effect doubl- 
ing its members’ dues from $5 to $10 has on its income 
before putting its enlarged budget into operation. 

McCaskill said that most of the money his Federal 
relations department ultimately receives will go into 
building up NEA state associations instead of ‘‘whatis gen- 
erally called lobbying.’’ Two ways to do this, McCaskill 
said, would be to pay for speakers the state association 
wanted and to supply it with educational pamphlets for 
wide distribution. 

As for lobbying activity in 1958, McCaskill said his 
department would combat ‘“‘certain danger signs concern- 
ing education that threaten to become trends’’ and would 
press for legislation to allow teachers to deduct for in- 
come tax purposes the money they spent on summer and 
night courses. A ‘‘danger sign’’ in McCaskill’s view is 
growing feeling that the school construction crisis is over. 
He said NEA will trytokeep that problem before the pub- 
lic. The bills (HR 4662, 5477) to authorize deduction of 
teacher training expenses that NEA supports were intro- 
duced by Reps. Cecil R. King (D Calif.) and Thomas A. 
Jenkins (R Ohio), (For full explanation of the tax bills, 
Weekly Report, p. 206). 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor and Management Fields. 

HELD HEARINGS -- On alleged racketeering in the 
garbage collection industry in New York City. (Weekly 
Report, p. 1244) 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 12 -- Chairman John L, 
McClellan (D Ark.), in an opening statement, charged 
that Vincent J. Squillante, reputed godson of slain 
gangster Albert Anastasia, had seized ‘‘a stranglehold’’ 
on New York City’s $50-million-a-year garbage hauling 
business, He termed Squillante ‘‘a person with an under- 
world background and no previous experience in the labor- 
management field,’’ who posed as a ‘‘labor expert’’ to 
muscle into the industry and establish a garbage ‘‘busi- 
ness empire.’’ ‘‘These hearings will attempt to present 
the details of Squillante’s rise to power and the methods 
that he employed to set up this business empire with the 
assistance of both management and labor factions,’’ 
McClellan said. 

Ed Doyle, president of Teamsters Union Local 456 
in Westchester County, said the unsolved 1952 slaying of 
his predecessor, John Acropolis, was ‘‘a result’’ of a 
bitter fight among racketeers and union officials for power 
over New York’s garbage hauling industry. Doyle swore 
he heard Acropolis’ life threatened by Teamsters officials 
Joe Parisi and Bernie Adelstein three weeks before 
Acropolis was killed. Before Acropolis was killed, 
Doyle said, there was a feud going back to the formation 
of the Westchester Carting Co. in Yonkers after the 
common council there passed anordinance in 1949 halting 
city garbage collection service to business firms. Doyle 
said Parisi and Adelstein,’ representing Teamsters Local 
27 and later a new local known as No. 813, got a contract 
with Westchester Carting while Acropolis’ local was 
demanding the right to represent its workers, He said 
Acropolis finally agreed to let Local 27 have Westchester 
Carting, but fought its moves to organize other firms. 

Nov. 13 -- Joseph Amato, Federal narcotics agent, 
said he believed the New York garbage hauling industry 
was dominated by the Mafia, asecret society of criminals. 
Amato said both Squillante and his nephew, Gerry 
Mancuso, ‘‘belong to the Mafia.’’ Squillante, he said, ‘‘is 
considered by me and my unit as amajor source of supply 
for narcotics as well as a prominent racketeer.’’ 

Angelo Recchia, a garbage hauler, said he won a 
$70,000-a-year contract at Mitchell Air Force Base in 
1955. He said the ‘‘mob’’ had ‘‘punished’’ him for not 
being more cooperative in that deal with Squillante and 
another hauler, Carmen deCabia, Later, he said, the Air 
Force asked for bids on two smaller projects, and he 
agreed to overbid on one of them so that deCabia could 
get it. But he said he forgot the rigged price and sub- 
mitted a bid that turned out to be low. DeCabia denied 
the story. 

John Montesano, a Long Island garbage collector, 
said Squillante, who controlled the Greater New York 
Cartmen’s Assn., took over the Intercounty Cartmen’s 
Assn, after he was called in to help with negotiation of 
a union contract, 
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SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


COMMITTEE -- House Post Office and Civil Service, 
Manpower Utilization Subcommittee. 

RECESSED HEARINGS -- On the Government’s use 
of scientists and engineers. (Weekly Report, p. 1244) 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 7 -- Dr, PaulD. Foote, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense in charge of research and 
engineering, said the United States fell four or five years 
behind Russia in missile development but ‘‘we’re very 
close to them now.”’ ‘“‘I think we’ll be ahead of them in 
another year in all missile work in general,’’ he added. 
Foote said inter-service rivalry had accelerated rather 
than hindered the U.S. missile program and that ‘‘the 
reason we’re behind is that the Russians started earlier.”’ 
He said he thought the Defense Department had ‘‘fairly 
good research and development funds over the past few 
Years,’’ but ‘‘the point at which money cannot be used 
efficiently has never been reached,”’ 

Foote estimated there were about 840,000 scientists 
and engineers in the U.S., about half of them working one 
way or another on military problems. He said about 
250,000 were engaged in research and development and of 
that number 100,000 were in the Defense Department or 
connected directly with defense contractors. He said he 
did not believe many companies were ‘‘hoarding’’ scien- 
tists and engineers. 

Nov. 8 -- Assistant Budget Director Robert E, Mer- 
riam said the U.S. missile program lacked neither money 
nor manpower and ‘‘most certainly is not bogging down.”’ 
He said the U.S. would have spent about $6,529,000,000 on 
missile procurement in the four years ending June 30, 
1958. The total did not include funds for research and 
development. 

Merriam said civilian personnel in the executive 
branch had been reduced 268,632, or over 10 percent, 
since February, 1953. He said Federal employment out- 
side the Defense Department was increasing, with in- 
creases centered in the Post Office, State, Agriculture 
and Health, Education and Welfare Departments. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Nov. 9 -- Chairman 
James C, Davis (D Ga.), summing upthe hearings, called 
for a strong Federal authority to bring ‘‘some order’”’ 
to the defense effort, ‘‘It seems a fair assumption,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘that if we could take up the slack and properly 
utilize our scientists and engineers on a Nationwide 
basis, we would save for critical operations 400,000 
man-years of scientific and engineering effort. This is 
more scientists and engineers than we could graduate 
from our colleges in 15 years.”’ 


PANAMA CANAL STUDY 


COMMITTEE -- House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

ACTION -- Nov. 11 appointed a special technical 
staff to advise the Committee on enlarging the Panama 
Canal or building a second canal in Central America, 
Chairman Herbert C, Bonner (D N.C.) said he had 
appointed the six-man staff because the existing canal was 
‘*approaching obsolescence.”’ 
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ALCORN ON MISSILES, CIVIL RIGHTS 


Speaking in California Nov. 7 and 8, Republican 
National Chairman Meade Alcorn said the Eisenhower 
Administration has made ‘‘phenomenal progress’’ in 
missile development ‘‘in shining contrast with the 
deplorable record of the Truman Administration.’’ He 
said missiles spending under the Truman Administration 
ranged from ‘‘the pitiful total of $21 million’’ in fiscal 
1951 to $295 million in fiscal 1953, ‘‘In fact,’’ he said, 
‘‘missiles spending in the seven Truman years was only 
a small fraction of what the present Administration 
spends in one year.’’ Alcorn gave these figures for 
missiles procurement under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration: 

Fiscal 1954 
Fiscal 1955 
Fiscal 1956 


$504 million. 
.$718 million. 
$1.168 billion. 
Fiscal 1957 $2.1 billion. 
Fiscal 1958 $2.5 billion. 


He said Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), a frequent 
critic of Administration defense policies, had done 
“almost nothing to expedite the ballistic missiles pro- 
gram’’ as Air Force Secretary from 1947 to 1950, and 
he criticized House Democrats for supporting a cut in 
the military appropriation in 1957. (Weekly Report, 
p. 1189) 

Alcorn also said it was ‘‘incredible...the name (of 
Arkansas Gov. Orval E.) Faubus does not appear once 
in the official statement of’’ the Democratic Advisory 
Council Sept. 15 on civil rights. (Weekly Report, p. 1209) 

On Nov. 11 Alcorn said that ‘‘although Democrats 
dominated the Senate and House of Representatives, never 
in the entire session did they muster enough votes of 
their own to ensure passage of a single key measure. 
Republican votes put across every important bill that 
managed to slip through.”’ 


NEW JERSEY CANDIDATES 


Bernard M, Shanley Nov. 6 resigned as appointments 
secretary to President Eisenhower and Nov. 7 announced 
his candidacy for the Republican Senate nomination in 
1958. Shanley, a wealthy 54-year-old Bernardsville 
lawyer, has been active in New Jersey politics even 
though he has never run for office. 

Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R N.J.), 77, whose seat 
Shanley seeks, Nov. 7 said he had not planned to seek 
reelection but would consider running to avoid an intra- 
party fight that might cost the Republicans the seat. He 
said he would defer his decision until he had consulted 
with state Republican leaders. Sen. Clifford P. Case 
(R N.J.) Nov. 7 praised Smith as ‘‘an outstanding 
Senator’’ and said he would support him ‘‘so long as he 
is willing to continue,”’ 

Several other Republicans, including Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell, Under Secretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon, Reps. Robert W. Kean, Peter Freling- 
huysen Jr. and Frank C. Osmers Jr. and State Sen. 
Walter Jones of Bergen County, were reported interested 
in the nomination. 








Third Party Possibility 


Governors of two more southern states replied 
Nov. 4 to CO’s queryon the prospects of a third party 
in 1960. (Weekly Report, p. 1189,1209, 1222, 1235) 
Their statements: 


® Kentucky Gov. A.B. (Happy) Chandler (D) -- ‘‘I 
am conscious of the third party movement in the South 
and realize that there is a possibility of its existence 
sometime in 1958. However, I know of no such 
movement in Kentucky. There has been some dis- 
cussion here, but I believe at the present time there 
is insufficient impetus to gain much support. 

‘*My personal opinion on the necessity or desira- 
bility of the South considering such acourse of action 
for 1960 is that athird party movement might possibly 
split the Democratic party and lessen the South’s 
chances for representatives in the national Govern- 
ment, It is notnecessary to forma third party in the 
South, nor do I think desirable at this time.’’ 

@ North Carolina Gov. Luther H, Hodges (D) -- ‘‘I 
see no sentiment whatever in North Carolina for a 
third party movement. NorthCarolina is traditionally 
a Democratic state. We are still proud of the fact 
that our state led the Nation in 1952 and 1956 in the 
number of electoral votes given the Democratic 
Presidential candidate. Looking ahead to 1960 I be- 
lieve that we will again give our electoral vote to the 
Democratic candidate..., 

“I cannot speak for the South and will not try to 
do so. Each southern state has its own political and 
economic problems and its own elected leaders. How- 
ever, I strongly feel that it would be a serious mis- 
take for the South either to sponsor or follow a third 
party movement. We have so much more to lose than 
we have to gain in a third party. 

‘‘As Democrats, we do have strength and in- 
fluence in the Congress and I believe that this 
influence will grow and flourish. I am a Democrat 
and intend to stay in the Democratic party, even 
though I may not agree with some of the policies 
sponsored by other segments of our party. I believe 
that our party is large enough and basically sound 
enough to leave room for some of these differences. 
Personally, I feel that there are more things that 
unite us in the Democratic party than there are 
issues which may divide us. 

‘‘We should not let extremists in any section of 
the country or in our party misrepresent the princi- 
ples and beliefs of the great body of honest, conscien- 
tious citizens who sincerely believe in the Democratic 
party and its future.’’ 

Arkansas Gov. Orval E, Faubus Nov. 11 said he 
‘‘would not rule out the possibility’’ of heading a third 
party movement as candidate for President in 1960. 
He said he had received support from all parts of the 
country for a third party, based ‘‘not on the segre- 
gation-integration issue.,.but on states rights.”’ 
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A House subcommittee currently is conducting 
an investigation of the powers and practices of regu- 
latory agencies within the Government. How is your 
background information on these groups? Try for 6 
out of 10 points. 


1. Q--Six regulatory agencies are better known than 
the rest. How many of the six can you name? (1 
point for each) 


A--The six major regulatory agencies are: Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Federal Power Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Federal Communications 
Commission, 


2. Q--The first of the Government’s regulatory 
agencies was established in: (a) 1810; (b) 1561; 
4 (c) 1887; (d) 1914? (1 point) 


A--(c). Congress set up the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1887 and made it respon- 
sible for administering legislation regulating rail, 
motor and water transportation between the states. 


3. Q--True or false: The Federal Communications 
Commission has jurisdiction over local and long- 
distance telephone call rates. (1 point) 


i _ a Congressional Quiz 


REGULATORY AGENCIES 


A--False. The FCC sets all long-distance phone 
rates between'states, but does not con*rol intra- 
state rates no matter what the distance. Virtu- 
ally all telegraph services also are under national 
regulation. 


. Q--Government agencies have power to regulate 


banking and the securities business, Which group 
fixes theamount of margin that must be put up by 
persons buying stock: (a) Securities and Exchange 
Commission; (b) Federal Reserve Board; (c) Re- 
construction Finance Corporation? (1 point) 


A--(b), Although the SEC regulates many of the 
transactions and practices of the Stock Exchange, 
the Federal Reserve Board sets the margin re- 
quirement -- that is, the percentage of the stock 
purchased that must be paid for in cash. 


. Q--True or false: When a civilian airline wants 


to provide service over a new route, it must get 
approval of the Civil Aeronautics Board, (1 point) 


A--True. When two or more airlines want the 
same route, the Board holds hearings on their 
requests and then awards the route to the airline 
it thinks will provide not only the best service in 
the interest of the public, but also the most com- 
petition. 
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. ° President Eisenhower, in two Nationwide addresses 
Science . Security launched an accelerated science-military program, 
and stressed the need for more defense spending. He predicted ‘‘tough choices”’ to 
meet increased expenditures, and said ‘‘entire categories’’ of civilian activities 
must be cut out or deferred. The President named Dr. JamesR. Killian Jr., presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, as his special assistant to integrate 
the Nation’s science program, and the Defense Department directed the Army to 


join the Navy’s satellite program. (Page 1250, 1252) 


Strategic Stockpile 


The Special Stockpile Advisory Committee this 
month begins a searching inquiry into Uncle Sam’s 
$7.4 billion hoard of strategic war materials. 
Chief task of the panel of 11 experts will be to revise 
for the sputnik age stockpiling policies born in the 
Korean war period. The advisers also willbe asked 
to bring some order out of the chaosof over-lapping 
laws governing stockpile operations. Another -- and 
politically ticklish -- problem concerns charges that 
some stockpiling operations are thinly disguised sub- 
sidies for the miningindustry. The stockpile’s annual 
housekeeping bill is $26 million. (Page 1245) 


Schools and Sputniks 


The National Education Assn, foresees an ‘‘uncom- 
fortable year’’ for its 1958 legislative programeven 
though Russian scientific advances are bringing home 
the need for greater U.S, educational achievement. 
NEA leaders fear sputnik will spur Congress to 
broaden military programs and reduce existing Fed- 
eral aid programs. They also anticipate being 
, blamed for sputnik, on the grounds that inferior U.S. 
educational methods gave Russia the lead, The 
President’s announced intention to submit a new 
school building proposal in 1958 also worries NEA. 
(Page 1258) 


Conservative Coalition 

The Southern States Industrial Council, one of the 
consistently top spenders among lobby groups, has 
issued its 1958 legislative program, calling for the 
‘‘preservation and strengthening of a bi-partisan 
conservative coalition’’ in Congress as an ‘‘over- 
riding’’ business objective. The Council’s program 
covers states rights, the Federal Government and 
free enterprise, and labor. Among its objectives 
are legislation to strengthen states rights; opposition 
to any expanded Federal aid to education, Federal 
regulation of natural gas rates, or increased business 
regulation; extension of the antitrust laws to ‘‘apply 
to unions as they now applytoindustry.’’ (Page 1256) 


iv 





Stevenson Consults 


Adiai E, Stevenson, 1952 and 1956 Demo- 
cratic party Presidential candidate, has accepted 
a consultant role in shaping Administration pro- 
grams for the December meeting of NATO heads 
of state in Paris. Stevenson said that at the re- 
quest of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
he would ‘‘gladly review and discuss’’ the Gov- 
ernment’s proposals, and, where they were in 
agreement, would do such ‘‘missionary’’ work as 
he could. (Page 1248) 











Atlantic Union 


An old-but-untried idea for beefing up the Western 
Alliance may win a new hearing from Congress 
and the Administration, now that desperate measures 
to counter the Soviets again arein vogue. This is the 
proposal that the United States call a convention of 
citizens from the NATO countries to ‘‘explore’’ the 
possibility of turning the Atlantic Community into 
a political union. Greater unity of purpose and action 
among the Western allies has intrigued many persons 
since it first was proposed in 1939. In 1949 a score 
of Senators sponsored a resolution asking the Pres- 
ident to invite other NATO countries to a ‘‘federal 
convention’’ to explore free federal union. (Page 
1255) 


Rights Commission 


Ex-Supreme Court Justice Stanley F, Reed was named 
by President Eisenhower to head a six-man Civil 
Rights Commission which will conduct a two-year 
inquiry into alleged civil rights violations. The 
appointees, who must be confirmed by the Senate, 
include three Democrats, two Republicans and one 
Independent. One member is a Negro, Most Con- 
gressmen -- both Northerners and Southerners -- 
approved the President’s appointments, but Sen. 
Strom Thurmond (D S.C.) said the Commission would 
only create dissension and increase racial tensions. 
(Page 1248) 
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